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for instance, combines all three elements. The territory is re-
garded as a heritage of the national past, and is the basis for the
whole present existence of the nation, while its further develop-
ment forms an idealin the future.
The traditions, interests and ideals predominant in a nation
are often called the national character. Some of them are
directly related to the idea of the nation and these form the
national ideology and the national aspirations. They are differ-
entiated according to localities, social classes, religions and parties,
and each section has its particular traditions, interests and ideals,
though many elements are common to all. The regional, local,
social and denominational peculiarities within a nation are often
so strong that they might menace national unity and lead to the
development of various types of particularism. But the national
ideology tends to decrease differences and even to utilize sec-
tional interests for its purposes. The broad masses of the
people, for example, have little knowledge of the national history
and civilization,1 but they cling to their language, religion,
customs and local traditions. The national ideology, therefore,
tries on the one hand to spread the cult of national heroes and
pride in national exploits, and on the other to give a national
significance to local or sectional facts such as old customs, popular
ballads, folk dances, etc. In Germany, for example, King
Frederick II of Prussia, was by means of intense propaganda
elevated to the unique position of Frederick the Great. To the
non-Prussians he was represented as the pioneer of German
nationality, to the Protestants as the champion of Protestantism,
to Catholics and free-thinkers as the herald of toleration, to the
intellectuals as the philosopher-king, to the soldiers as the ideal
warrior, to the people as the friend of the common man. The
national ideology consists of numerous legends which appeal to
the specific mentality of every section of the nation. Its instru-
ments are the schools, literature, art, music, the press, festivals,
emblems, and so on.
Every national ideology has made great use of two types of
myths, that of the noble descent of the nation and that of its
great mission.2 It is doubtful whether there ever was a people
which "did not claim a particularly noble origin, at least at a
certain epoch of its evolution. Even rather primitive peoples
1 Some years before the last war educational tests were taken on recruits for the
French and German armies. In France they were asked, for example : Who was
Joan of Arc ? and in Germany: Who was Bismarck ? Very few had any idea.
8 Many examples of the myths of noble origin and the great mission of nations are
given by Robert Michcls, Der Patriotismus, Prolegomena zu OMT so&ologischen Analyse, 1